The Temple of Fame.
[A.D, 1775.
dawning of communication from that great and illuminated mind.
He observed, 'All knowledge is of itself of some value. There is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not rather know it than not. In the same manner, all power, of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife's maid; but if a mere wish could attain it, he would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle.'
He again advised me to keep a journal1 fully and minutely, but not to mention such trifles as, that meat was too much or too little done, or that the weather was fair or rainy. He had, till very near his death, a contempt for the notion that the weather affects the human frame2.
I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me, that he had come too late into the world, for that Pope and other poets had taken up the places in the Temple of Fame; so that, as but a few at any period can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can now hardly acquire it. JOHNSON. '•That is one of the most sensible things I have ever heard of Goldsmith3. It is difficult to get literary fame, and it is
1 See ante, i. 501.                                               Q See ante, i. 384.
8 The following passages shew that the thought, or something like it, was not new to Johnson:—' Bruyere declares that we are come into the world too late to produce anything new, that nature and life are preoccupied, and that description and sentiment have been long exhausted.' The Rambler, No. 143. ' Some advantage the ancients might gain merely by priority, which put them in possession of the most natural sentiments, and left us nothing but servile repetition or forced'conceits.' Ib. No. 169. ' My earlier predecessors had the whole field of life before them, untrodden and unsurveyed; characters of every kind shot up in their way, and those of the most luxuriant growth, or most conspicuous colours, were naturally .cropt by the first sickle. They that follow are forced to peep into neglected corners.' The Idler, No. 3. ' The first writers took possession of the most striking objects for description, and the most probable occurrences for fiction.' Rasselas, ch. x. Some years later he wrote :—' Whatever can happen to man has happened so often that little remains for fancy or invention.' Works,v\\.y.i. See also The Rambler, No. 86. In The Adventurer, No. 95, he wrote :—' The complaint that all topicks are
everyn HO                                         '
